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Though illiberal and narrow-minded collectors, who only enjoy 
the possession of what cannot be obtained by others, may be morti- 
fied by the discovery of duplicates of their rare coins, the proper ob- 
ject of the study of the history of our coinage will be promoted; and 
I trust it will be recollected that there are many very rare coins which 
are not generally appreciated by collectors, yet are of great impor- 
tance as links in the series, and contribute quite as much to the com- 
pletion of the history of our coinage, as those pieces which frequently 
have given rise to keen and angry contests at public sales. 

The value attached to rare coins is in a great measure conven- 
tional, and liable at all times to be depreciated by the discovery of 
duplicates. A particular coin may at times be sold at a very high, 
or even an exorbitant price, owing to the competition of two or 
more wealthy collectors, and numerous instances might be cited from 
priced sale catalogues of one and the same coin having been sold at 
prices which in common language would be termed high and low. 

The knowledge of the rarity and value of coins chiefly concerns 
collectors and dealers. A few of the latter class consider my friend's 
" List" the most valuable contribution ever made to the history of 
the Irish coinage. Shortly after the publication of Mr. Lindsay's 
work it was procured by some dealers in bullion, and by one itine- 
rant pedlar, and the consequence has been, that when they obtain 
a coin which appears strange, they immediately refer to the " List," 
and if there happens to be the slightest accordance between their 
coin and the description, it is forthwith set apart, and the fixed 
price obstinately demanded for it, though the coin may not be worth 
a six-pence. 

In such cases argument is unavailing, proof of their mistake is 
repudiated, and collectors are reproached for not encouraging the 
preservation of rare coins, and permitting them to be sent out of 
the country to a better market, where, if the expectation of the ped- 
lar be not realized, his disappointment is never acknowledged. This 
is no exaggeration ; it is only what I have experienced on many oc- 
casions. 



THE SDEEENDEE OF EOSS CASTLE, KILLAENEY, 
22nd JUNE, 1652. 

BY JOHN p. PBENDERGAST, ESQ., BARHISTER-AT-LAW. 

The circumstances attendant on the fall of Ross Castle, Killamey, 
and its surrender to the Parliament forces under the command of 
General Ludlow in the year 1652, have hitherto been involved in 
much obscurity. 
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This fortress stood on an island in the Lower Lake, situated in 
the bosom of the lofty mountains of Kerry, and being approachable 
at the period of the war of 1641 only by difficult mountain paths, 
it might well be deemed incapable of being reduced by any other 
means than a lengthened siege. Hither Lord Muskerry, then in 
command of the Munster forces of the Confederate Catholics, re- 
treated after the loss of the battle of Knockniclashy, and throwing 
himself into the castle with fifteen hundred men, intended to abide 
the chances of a siege while awaiting the arrival of succours to be 
sent over sea by Charles the Second, then an exile in France. So 
secure indeed was the place deemed to be from assault by reason of 
its position, that there was a prophecy about it, if we are to believe 
tradition, somewhat similar to that concerning Macbeth's hold — 
not to be taken " 'till Bimam wood should' come to Dunsinane." 
" The Irish," writes Smith, in his History of the County of 
Kerry, published within a century after the event, " had a kind of 
prophecy among them, that Ross Castle could not be taken, until 
a ship should swim upon the lake."' The Parliamentary forces were 
not slow in following their enemy to this mountain retreat, and ob- 
taining a speedy surrender of the castle without firing a shot, the 
story generally told being, that the commander of the Commonwealth 
forces having caused a small ship to be launched in the lake, the 
garrison, recognising the completion of the prophecy, at once sur- 
rendered the fortress. The source of this tradition is somewhat 
more respectable than mere country tales, being plainly traceable to 
the terms in which the event is recorded in the work called " Gesta 
Hibernorum"^ appended to the Annals of Sir James Ware, where 
the surrender is thus chronicled : — " A. D. 1652. Rosse, in the 
county of Kerry, a castle in an island, is yielded up to Ludlow, 
after he had caused a small ship to be carried over the mountains and 
set afloat in the lough, which terrified the enemy." 

The hold this tale has kept of the mind, evidenced by its general 
acceptance, is a proof of that appetite of the public for the marvel- 
lous which seems ever to prefer the extraordinary and unaccountable 
to the natural and methodical. 

For, in regard to what is marvellous in this tale, that is to say, 
the smallness of the force to which the garrison surrendered, it is 
directly contradicted by the actual facts. Ludlow, whose Memoirs 
appeared a few years later than the Annals attributed to Sir James 
Ware, has not omitted to mention his proceedings at the siege of 
Eoss Castle, and while his account is somewhat meagre, he yet 
speaks distinctly of no inconsiderable force when he states that he 



1 History of Kerry, p. 316. Elizabeth, by Sir James Ware :— with 

2 Annals of Ireland, from the Con- a Continuation from thence to the Pre- 
questtotheendofthe Reign of Queen sent Time. p. 183. Folio. Dublin, 1705. 

D 
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was supplied with boats capable of containing 120 men in each. 
The following is his account : — 

" In the mean time I was not wanting in my endeavour to reduce 
the enemy in Ireland, and to that end. marched with about 4000 
foot and 2000 horse towards Ross in Kerry, where the Lord Mus- 
kerry had his principal rendezvous, and which was the only place of 
strength the Irish had left except the woods, bogs, and mountains, 
being a kind of island encompassed on every part by water, except 
on one side, upon which there is a bog not passable but by a cause- 
way, which the enemy had fortified. In this expedition I was accom- 
panied by the Lords Broghill and Sir Hardress Waller, major-ge- 
neral of the foot. Being arrived at this place, I was informed that 
the enemy received continual supplies from those parts that lay on 
the other side and were covered with woods and mountains, where- 
upon I sent a party of 2000 foot to clear these woods, and to find 
out some convenient place for erecting a fort if there should be occa- 
sion. These forces met with some opposition, but at last they routed 
the enemy, killing some and taking others prisoners : the rest saved 
themselves by their good footmanship. Whilst this was doing I 
employed that part of the army which was with me in fortifying a 
neck of land, where I designed to leave a party to keep in the Irish 
on this side, that I might be at liberty with the greatest part of the 
horse and foot to look after the enemy abroad, and to receive and 
convoy such boats and other things necessary as the Commissioners 
sent us by sea. When we had received our boats, each of which 
was capable of containing 120 men, I ordered one of them to be 
rowed about the water, to find out the most convenient place for 
landing upon the enemy ; which they, perceiving, thought fit by a 
timely submission to prevent the danger that threatened them : and 
having expressed their desires to that purpose, Commissioners were 
appointed on both sides to treat. A fortnight was spent in debating 
upon the terms, but articles were finally signed and hostages deli- 
vered on both sides, in consequence of which 5000 horse and foot 
laid down their arms, and surrendered their horses."' 

This account, while it lessens the marvel in one way by showing 
what a very considerable force was ready for the assault, increases 
it in another, it being scarce possible to conceive how such large 
vessels could have been conveyed to the siege from the sea. Weld,^ 
in his account of the Lakes, very justly remarks that " General 
Ludlow in this account does not inform us by what means his boats 
were conveyed to the lake ; yet they could not have been brought 
thither without the greatest diflBculty. The river Laune, which rims 
from Killarney to the sea, is much too shallow, when flowing at its 

> Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 160. Folio. ' Illustrations of the Scenery of Kil- 

London, 1751. larney, A.D. 1812, p. 96. 
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ordinary level, to float a boat capable of containing 120 men, and 
when it is swelled by floods the current acquires an impetuosity that 
could only tend to augment the difiiculty." 

The general interest in this question has been considerably 
heightened by a very impretending little work lately published, 
called "Lake Lore," full of very interesting original historical mat- 
ter, by, it is believed, the Eev. A. B. Rowan, D. D., where much 
that has been hitherto written about Ross Castle is discussed, and 
the tale of the surrender told, according to the legend, in some very 
pretty metrical verses. The author, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing lines, adopts the river as the channel by which the boats arrived. 
After describing the confidence of the garrison resting secure in the 
prophecy that — 

Bosse may all assault disdain 
Till on Lough Lein strange ship shall sail ; 

He continues : — 

And closer while that leaguer grows. 

Winding round Rosse by wood and brake, 

The pent-up garrison repose 

On the charmed spell which guards their Lake. 

Fools ! not to know the steadfast hold 

The English purpose ever keeps — 
Sagacious, vigilant, and bold, 

It wakes and works while folly sleeps. 

And while the warder's careless glance 

On the calm lake no danger saw. 
Stout hands, with slow but sure advance. 

The war-boats through the rapids draw.' 

The river Laune, however, is not easily navigable at any time, 
and at the period of the siege of Ross, which was midsummer, the 
water, of course, was at its lowest level. The only other road to 
the lake was by land, and the way, for a ship of even much less 
burden than those described by Ludlow as being sent to the siege, 
whether by land or water, so diflicult, that it has been lately sug- 
gested that, after all, it was probably not a ship, but a raft, that was 
employed. 

Considering the doubts that have been thus raised as to the 
amount and nature of the boat expedition sent to the aid of Gene- 
ral Ludlow, and the means taken to convey It to the scene of 

' Lake Lore : or, an Antiquarian lections of Killamey ; by A. B. R., 
Guide to some of the Ruins and Recol- p. 119. Hodges & Smith, Dublin, 1853. 
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action, it may prove interesting to furnish some authentic memo- 
rials, hitherto unpublished, to elucidate these particulars. The 
documents from whence the information is derived form part of the 
domestic correspondence of the Commissioners of Parliament, who 
formed the Commonwealth government of Ireland, of which not 
many fragments remain. 

Ludlow, as we have seen by the extract already cited from his 
Memoirs, followed Lord Muskerry in his retreat to his fortress in 
the lake of Killarney, from the northern end of which the river 
Laune flows in a course of about fifteen miles to the sea at the bay 
of Dingle. While he was thus engaged in watching the castle of 
Ross, an expedition was preparing at Kinsale to be sent round to the 
mouth of the river Laune at Killorglin. 

The organizing the materials for this enterprise Was committed 
to the care of a man of no small activity and importance in the war 
of 1641, the Rev. Dr. Henry Jones, a clergyman who had been 
captured at his rectory of Kilmore, in the county of Cavan, by the 
rebels on the 23d October, 1641, but afterwards escaping, took 
up arms (like so many of the cloth on both sides), and at the time 
of the siege of Ross filled the office of scout-master general in the 
Parliamentary army in Ireland. By a letter of the 14th June, 1652, 
Dr. Jones, writing from Kinsale, announces to the General the 
readiness of the expedition, and apprizes him that it will sail the 
following day, requesting at the same time that a force may be sent 
down to meet the party and protect them in their disembarkation, 
&s there would be no coming to the shore till a force was ready to 
receive them. 

The following is the letter :■ — 

Scout Master Gen' Doctor Henry Jones to the Lieutenant- General. 

Dear and Hon" Sm, 

Upon advice taken hereof the best way to furnish you with Boats and 
other necessaries for the present service, we find that the most expedi- 
tious course that can be taken [is] to provide as many materials as may be 
had here, and send them by sea to the nearest place they may be conveyed 
for the purpose you intended. To which end there is prepared keels, 
planks and other materials, and workmen necessary for the making of two 
Boats to carry two pieces of Ordnance^ in the head of each, manned each 
with 50 men, which Pinnances are so prepared as they will be sett up in 
two days. 

We intend likewise to send five or 6 boats more, ready made, to land 
or transport men, each of which Boats will carry 50 men. 

Besides we send materialls for making of 12 more, on the place, if need 

' " The words marked, writt in Dr. forms an original note in the manuscript 
Jones's character." This observation from which the above was taken. 
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be. All which we are advised by such as know the place very well, that 
the best way and place to land them is in Mange Bay in the River Lowne 
flowing from the N. west side of the Lough at a place called Killorgan,^ and 
to which place the Boats and other materialls may be conveyed by water. 
All these will be under sail to-morrow (if God permit) or before Monday 
morning at furthest. But there will be no coming on the shore till it 
appear that y' forces are ready to receive them ; and therefore we desire 
that upon their arrival (of which you shall have notice) you send such a 
party as may countenance their landing and conveyance to the Lough. 
'The Expedition,' one of the Parliament's Ships of 28 guns and 120 men, 
shall come along to convey this vessell and shall stay till the provisions be 
landed. You will have Sawyers, Carpenters, Smiths, Seamen, Gunners, 
and all other necessaries ment'' by you or the Lord Broghill and the Cap- 
tain that you desired is to come along with them, together with all other 
necessaries we c*" be advised here were necessary with some other pro- 
visions we hope may be of some use to you. 

The care of all this business we commit to Capt" Chudleigh, who we 
find to be able and fit for this service, and doth come along with the Ship, 
not having more. 

Yours, &c.* 

KiNSALE, June, 1652. 

It thus appears that the number of boats provided for the assault 
of E,oss Castle was no less than twenty, each capable of carrying 
from fifty to sixty men ; two of them pinnaces with two pieces of 
ordnance in their bows, or, as they would be called now, gun-boats. 
But these, as being too heavy for the means of transport from the 
point of disembarkation to the lake, were to be sent fi:om Kinsale in 
plank, but so prepared as they might be set up in two days. These 
being embarked at Kinsale on board ' The Expedition,' one of the 
Parliament's ships of 28 guns, were sent round to Killorglin, where 
they arrived on the 18th of June, 1652, as appears from the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of the Commissioners for the government 
of Ireland to the Parliament, dated from Cork, the 24 th of the same 
month : — 

The Lieutenant General with his brigade did the 13th instant meet 
with a party of the enemy and routed them and took some 50 horse and 
some prey, with an abbey called Killara where they found some four 
barrels of powder; and in those parts they have been till' the boats and 
other necessaries we sent them from Kinsale came to them ; and on the 
18th inst. we received letters from them that that day they marched up 
with their party to the fort near Ross Castle and thither have sent their 
boats and provisions. 

' " The words marked, writt in Dr. is an original note in the manuscript. 
Jones's charactor." This observation * The original copy is unsigned. 
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A fuller account of the whole proceeding, together with the in- 
telligence of the fall of Koss Castle, is given in another letter from 
the same Commissioners, dated from Cork the same 24th June, and 
addressed to the ' Councell of State' in London. 

Letter from, the Commissioners of Parliament then at Cork to the Councell of 

State in London. 

TO THE COUNCELL OF STATE. 

24 June, 1652. 
ET Hon""", 

The Lord Muskerry having refused to accept the Leinster 
Articles, Lt. Gen. Ludlow and Major Gen. Sir Hardress Waller with 
1500 foot and about 700 Horse, marched into his country of Kerry, and 
there being no way to force the Island and Castle of Eoss, being his princi- 
pal Garrison and strength, but by Boats upon the great Lough or water 
w"" encompasseth the place, Wee were fain to provide in this town and at 
Kinsale materials for two Pinnaces to carry guns in them and ten boats 
more for transportation of men, each Boat to carry about 60 men together 
with oars, rowers, and about 50 sawyers, carpenters and other artificers, 
and to send them by sea to the Bay of Dingle, where they arrived on 
Friday last, the 18th inst. in the morning. 

While these were in preparation L' Gen. Ludlow fell upon a party of 
the Enemy near the s'' Lough, killed divers of them, and took 60 good 
horse, a small prey of cows and some quantity of powder and ammunition 
from them. Likewise the Lord Broghill upon the last Lords day about 
five in the morning, with that party of the forces that were left to pre- 
serve the country, by advantage of a mist fell into their Camp, and although 
they were accounted 600 Horse, a Eeg' of Foot, an another of Dragoons, 
and in a posture to receive a Charge, yet the van of our forces being 100 
Horse and 120 foot and 20 horse more for a reserve to them being sent be- 
fore to engage them while the remainder of our forces were coming up, 
routed both their horse and foot and did considerable execution upon them. 
They took the officer that then commanded them in chief (one Col. Supple) 
prisoner, the rest that came to their bands they gave no quarter to. They 
encamped so near the fastnesses and Kocks that most of them escaped thi- 
ther ; in which escape the mist was advantageous for them, and y" men hav- 
ing never seen the place could not without much hazard pursue. They took 
about 100 good horse with many saddles and arms and rescued 200 good fat 
Beeves, which were taken from the protected people for the victualling of 
Eoss Castle, but by the oflicers restored to the owners. These baffles and 
the seasonable coming of the Shipping with provisions into the river to 
force the place, inclined Lord Muskerry to seek for another Treaty or 
terms, and by letters rec'' this morning from L' Gen. Ludlow wee are in- 
formed that Muskerry hath agreed to surrender the Castle and Island of 
Koss on Saturday next, and that the party shall lay down Arms the 5th 
July next, or before. Muskerry's Son and Sir Daniell O'Brian are to be 
hostages, and were expected by the L* Gen' when the messenger came 
away. 
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We have not yet any advertisement of what the conditions are, but 
all conceive by the expressions of the Letter that they are much like those 
of Leinster. We hope a short time will settle this South West corner, 
which indeed is the most knotty and difficult to effect by reason of rocks 
and fastnesses, and most necessary to be secured by reason of the many 
excellent harbours that are in it open to any design from abroad. 

CoRKE, 24 June, 1652. 

Your LoPJ" 

Most faithful and most 

humble servant' 

It must be admitted that these despatches do not detail as clearly 
as might be desired the course taken to convey the boats from Kil- 
lorglin to the lake. 

Some inference, however, may be drawn from the language of 
Dr. Jones' despatch to Ludlow, that they were to be conveyed 
by land. He requests the General to send such a party as may 
countenance their landing and conveyance to the lough, terms he 
would scarce have employed if the boats had merely to be launched 
from the deck of the transport into the river. 

It is another circumstance also in favour of the popular tradition, 
which assigns the land as their road to the lake, that the time of 
the event was just midsummer, when the lake and river are at their 
lowest level. And the sending such a large amount of materials not 
made up would seem to indicate that they were to be carried by 
land. It will be remembered also that the Annals attributed to Sir 
James Ware expressly state, that the vessel was carried over the 
mountains. There is fortunately, however, some further evidence. 

In Dr. Jones' despatch of the 14th June, 1652, from Kinsale, 
announcing to the General the readiness of the expedition, it will 
have been observed that mention is made of one Captain Thomas 
Chudleigh, of whose services Ludlow seems to have formed a very 
high opinion, as he was sent expressly on that General's applica- 
tion : — " You will have sawyers, carpenters, seamen, gunners, and 
all other necessaries mentioned by you, . , . and the Captain that 
you desired is to come along with them;" to whom, he adds, " we 
commit the care of this whole business." 

And in a despatch of the next day, June 15th, 1652, apprizing 
Ludlow of the expedition having set sail, Dr. Jones gives him the 
following high character for capability. 

To the U GmK 

We have gotten Mr. Chudleigh to come along with them, who is em- 
ployed here by the State for the naval business, being formerly a ship- 

1 No signature in the copy ; but probably written by Miles Corbet. 
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carpenter, but is one of good estate and good repute amongst the work- 
men who are the more willing to go because he goeth. We think you wil 
not have the like in giving directions and ordering the making of boates or 
bridges, and most of the materials now sent came to us by his means. 

KiNSALE, 15th June, 1652. 

Of this Captain Thomas Chudleigh history makes no mention. 
Ludlow, in his account of the siege of Ross Castle, takes no notice 
of him. And Dr. Jones' despatches were what would now be 
called "confidential," known only to the Government. 

Yet there lies in the church of St. Multose, in Eansale, a tomb 
with a long Latin epitaph in Captain Chudleigh's honour, hitherto 
much neglected, which, read by the light of these despatches, be- 
comes of historic interest. 

It cannot be said to be unknown, for it has always been public 
there since the time when it was put up, more than 150 years ago. 
But no public notice seems to have been taken of it in county his- 
tories or otherwise, until Mrs. S. C. Hall lately called attention to 
it in her Sketches of Ireland, where, in reference to the tradition of 
a ship's appearing at the siege of Ross Castle, she brings forward 
this epitaph, which she had observed in the gloom of St. Multose's 
church, to confirm that tradition. Often as epitaphs have furnished 
evidence of pedigree, it is seldom they supply interesting historical 
facts. But here we find recorded, not only Captain Chudleigh's ser- 
vices in the building of the boats for the siege of Ross Castle, as 
detailed in Dr. Jones' despatches, but we are further supplied with 
the fact, which is not related either in General Ludlow's history, or 
the Government despatches, that the road taken to bring them to 
the lake was by land, thus confirming the tradition that the ship 
was carried over the mountains. 

The tomb in the church of St. Multose contains the bodies 
both of Captain Thomas Chudleigh and of his son, who was of the 
same rank and name as his father, and followed the same profession, 
and the epitaph seems to have been put up on the death of the latter 
in* 1706. It consists of fifteen Latin hexameter verses,^ which have 
been very accurately rendered into the same number of English 
verses by the author of " Lake Lore," as follows : — 

Let some in Saints or Angels rest their trust, 

Jesus ! 
There stands the blessed name which makes us just. 



Here sire and son, each Thomas Chudleigh, sleep, 
For England's kings their vessels ploughed the deep ; 

' For these see " Lake Lore," p. 122. 
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Skilful the sire, but short-lived, — sad the tale, — 
His art once framed a ship on land to sail, 
That " o'erland voyage" Kerry knew full well, 
What time beleaguered Rosse a conquest fell. 
Sing Muse, of son, as sire, the praises still, 
His equal ingenuity and skill. 
He built a royal ship, " Kinsale" its name, 
He built ! and all the honour others claim — 
He built ! but, reader, others gained the fame ! 
For others thus ! the fertile wine-grape grows. 
For others thus I the loaded pack-horse goes. 
For others thus! the grey-hound skims the plain. 
For others thus ! the vessel ploughs the main. 

Apart from the historic interest of this curious epitaph, it affords 
the proof that was wanting, of the route taken by the boats to the 
siege of Ross Castle, and shows that the river was not the course : — 
The lines — 

Skilful the sire, but short-lived, — sad the tale, — 
His art once framed a ship on land to sail. 
That " o'er-land voyage" Kerry knew full well, 
What time beleaguered Eosse a conquest fell — 

are very skilfully and accurately rendered from the Latin original 
given below, and seem to set at rest the question in favour of the 
vessel's having been carried over the hills. 

The account of the tomb furnished by Mrs. S. C. Hall being 
very meagre, the following particulars, obtained from actual survey, 
last December, cannot fail to be of interest. 

The inscription or epitaph is painted in black letters on a wooden 
tablet, nearly six feet in length, and three feet wide, fastened 
against the south wall of the southern aisle of the church of 
of St. Multose, near the angle formed by the west wall. The inscrip- 
tion is very legibly written, and the tablet in very good order, ex- 
cept the bottom, which is crumbling away. It is a pity that so 
interesting a memorial is not put into complete repair. It is not 
known that it has been at any time repaired. 

Directly underneath the wooden tablet, in the floor of the church, 
is the covering of a vault, of coarse brown flag, with the inscription 
given below, in large capital letters, which were only decijjhered after 
being picked with a knife clear of the mortar they were filled with, 
from the flag having been used at some time by masons for mixing 
mortar upon. The flag is three feet and a half long, l)y two and a 
lialf wide. The following is the inscription : — 

HEBE LIES THE i?()JlY OF W 

THOMAS OIIYDLEIGU, SHIP 

WRlGirr, WHO DECEASEi^ 

THE 21" OF MAUCII 170fl. 

AGET' fi7 yEAES. 
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From the date of this Mr. Thomas Chudleigh's death, it is plain 
that it commemorates the son, and not the sire, — the builder of 
the royal frigate " The Kinsale," not the framer of the ship that 
sailed overland to the siege of Koss Castle, for he could have been 
only thirteen years of age at the time of the siege, in the year 1652. 
We have no further record of either father or son; but there is 
enough here, it is hoped, to prompt further inquiry. The fate of 
both would seem to have been unhappy : that of the father un- 
timely, that of the son deprived of his rightful honours. The 
family is a Devonshire one. In the eighth of Richard II. James 
Chudleigh was sheriff of the county of Devon; in the eighth Hen. 
VI., another of the same name was sheriff; and in seventeenth Hen. 
VI. again. In twenty-fifth Hen. VI. Jeremiah Chudleigh, and in 
fifteenth Hen. VII., James Chudleigh, were sheriffs ; another in 
fifteenth Hen. VII. 

They were possibly settlers in Ireland during the plantation of 
Desmond, in Queen Elizabeth's time. 

They continued to reside at Kinsale till a Major Chudleigh, 
within the last twenty or thirty years, removed to England, where 
he died, leaving a son and daughter, the former of whom is dead. 
The representatives of the family are still possessed of an estate 
near the town of Kinsale. 

For these latter particulars about the tomb and family we are 
indebted to Mr. G. Digby Daunt, of Kinsale, a gentleman of great 
historical acquirements, who also took the trouble to furnish us 
with a copy of the Latin inscription from the tablet, which fol- 
lows : — 

Spem Reponant alii in Sanctis et angelis. 

Jesus ! 
En nomen venerandmn qvod liberavit nos. 



Cvm genitore jacet Thomas cognomine Chndleigli 

Eegibus Anglorum strvxit vterque rates, 
Ars genitoris erat prsestans : hev! hev! brevis actas. 

Cavsavit terris velificasse Ratem. 
Velificasse Ratem terris bene Kerria novit : 

Rossensis Tvrris capta labore probat. 
Pergito Musa, precor ; natum cantare studeto. 

Ingeniosus erat prsditus arte pari. 
Ille Ratem Regi cui dat Kinsalia nomen 

Condidit, ast alii laus data magna fuit. 
Condidit Hanc : inquam : lector : tulit alter honores, 

Sic alii, Sibi non, dulcia vitis habet. 

Sic alii, Sibi non, grandia portat equus. 

Sic alii, Sibi non, cursitat arva canis. 

Sic alii, Sibi non, navigat ipsa ratis. 
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The wooden slab, which is curved at the top, rests against the 
south wall of the church. It is about 50 inches long, 38 inches 
wide, and is 75 inches from the centre of the curve. It rests on 
the raised vault underneath it. 

Query. — Is it known who was St. Multose, the patron saint of 
this church of Kinsale ? 

Having applied to a friend in the county of Cork, a clergyman 
formerly of Kinsale, we have learned this much : — 

" It appears that St. Multosia was a saint of the masculine gender, 
and rumour has it, that, being offended with the good people of Kinsale 
(and himself a bachelor), he inflicted the curse of barrenness on any 
couples hereafter to be married in his church at Kinsale. The conse- 
quences may be easily anticipated. Down to the present d^y the neigh- 
bouring church of Eincurran is much more favoured with weddings than 
Kinsale church." 



A CALENDAR OF THE CONTENTS OP THE RED BOOK 
OF THE IRISH EXCHEQUER. 

BY JAMES FREDERICK FERGUSON, ESQ. 

The Red Book of the Irish Exchequer has been adverted to by 
several writers. Each has selected some portion of its contents to 
which his remarks have been confined, but the entire record has 
not hitherto received that full description to which, from its nature 
and antiquity, it is undoubtedly well entitled. Sir John Davys 
refers to it in his " Historical Relations." Patrick Darcy, in his 
" Argument delivered in 1641 by the express order of the House 
of Commons," makes mention of it also. Parts of it have been long 
since transcribed, and will be found in the MS. in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, entitled E. 3. 20. Gorges Edmond Howard, in his 
" Treatise of the Exchequer and Revenue of Ireland," Dublin, 1776, 
vol. i. p. 14, makes mention of it also, but merely states that the 
chief remembrancer " has in his custody the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer," and adds, in the Appendix, No. 1, vol. ii. p. 47, the oaths 
of the officers and ministers of the Court of Exchequer, and of some 
others, taken from the same book. In the year 1820 Dr. Henry 
Joseph Monck Mason, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, gave a fac-simile of an ancient drawing of the Court of Ex- 
chequer which appears upon one of the leaves of the Red Book, 
accompanied by a short and, I think, an inaccurate description of it. 
Lynch, in his " Feudal Dignities," refers to this book, and to many 
of the entries appearing in it. William Henry Black, Esq., has 



